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cases brought before them (for the last century this was prac-
tically invariably the case) 3 and otherwise 'ignore', i.e. reject, the
bill. This was the established practice during our period. Some
attempts were made to make their deliberations public but
failed.1 During the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries they
played a part of considerable importance in preventing unfair
prosecutions^ especially as they were composed of persons of
greater substance, and therefore greater independence, than
were Petty Juries, but when in the nineteenth century the pre-
liminary inquiries of magistrates ceased to be partisan they
became of little real value as they merely reaffirmed that
probable grounds for prosecution existed after hearing the
prosecutor's side only of the evidence, after the magistrates had
decided that this was so, on hearing anything the accused
chose to bring forward as well. Consequently a Royal Com-
mission had recommended their abolition in igiS,2 they were
suspended during the War, and finally abolished in 1933 by 24
& 25 Geo. V, c. 36, and now indictable offences proceed to trial
on committal by a magistrate after the preliminary hearing,
the clerk of the Court filing the indictment.

Before this, however, the greatest change in practice was that
before the nineteenth century most bills were preferred to
Grand Juries by private persons; but after the creation of the
new police and the office of Public Prosecutor most bills came
to be preferred by officials.

Secondly, the nineteenth- and twentieth-century Statutes
have permitted an ever-increasing number of indictable offences
to be tried summarily if the accused consents, and it speaks well
for the reputation of fairness of our Justices and Police Magis-
trates that about five-sixths of the indictable offences tried in
the country are tried summarily.3

1 Holdsworth, vol. i, p, 321, fossim; E. of Shaftesbury's Case, i Sit. Tr. 771-3.

a The Times, Dec, i63 1913. It must be remembered that they never did more
than declare there were good grounds for suspicion^ though they ought to be
'thoroughly persuaded of the truth of the indictment so far as the evidence goes'.

* See for examples of these statutes 62 & 63 Viet. c. 22;15 &i6 Geo V, c. 86, s, 24.
See Kenny, Outline of Criminal Law, p. 441, for appeals, &c., against this and their
infrequency. Of course the cases reported in the State Trials show the Government